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The  Mutual  Self-Help  Housing  Program 


Committed  to  the  future  of  rural  communities. 


Home. 

It's  the  center  of  our 
daily  lives.  It's  the 
place  for  family  and 
friends.  It's  where 
we  are  safe  from 
the  worries  of  the 
world.  Home  is 
where  we  relax  in  co 

A  place  to  call  home  is  what  most  of  us  wish  for  and  work 
towards,  but  for  many  it  is  simply  a  dream. 

In  rural  America,  many  still  wait  for  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  home  for  themselves.  Mutual  self-help  housing  has 
provided  that  opportunity  for  more  than  25,000  rural  low- 
and  very-low-income  people.  Putting  a  roof  over  the  heads 

of  those  who  need  shel¬ 
ter,  building  financial 
equity  for  individuals 
and  families,  and  creat¬ 
ing  homes  and  commu¬ 
nities  that  are  bound 
together  by  their  com¬ 
mon  effort  is  what  this 
program  is  all  about. 

In  the  mutual  self-help  housing  program,  a  group  of  8  tol2 
families  and  individuals  work  together  under  the  guidance 
of  a  construction  supervisor  hired  by  a  nonprofit  housing 
developer  (self-help  grantee). 

These  groups  perform  at  least  65 
percent  of  the  construction  work. 

By  working  together  for  8  to  10 
months,  they  complete  all  of  their 
homes  simultaneously;  no  one 
moves  in  until  all  the  homes  with¬ 
in  the  group  are  completed. 


Mutual  Self-Help  Housing 

Since  its  inception  in  1971,  the  USDA  Rural  Housing  Service 
Mutual  Self-Help  Housing  Program  has  helped  low-  and 
very-low-  income  people  to  finance  and  build  their  homes. 
This  program  has  developed  an  effective,  dedicated  nation¬ 
wide  network  of  families  and  individuals,  nonprofit  housing 
developers  (grantees),  technical  assistance  providers  and 
USDA  Rural  Housing  Service  staffers. 

Those  who  participate  in 
this  program  are  unable  to 
find  a  home  they  can  afford, 
much  less  come  up  with  a 
downpayment.  In  the  mutu¬ 
al  self-help  housing  pro¬ 
gram,  self-help  groups  build 
each  other's  homes.  Their 
labor  becomes  their  down- 
payment,  commonly  referred  to  as  "sweat  equity."  Hard 
work  is  the  key,  along  with  a  willingness  to  work  coopera¬ 
tively  with  other  participants.  These  groups  share  the  com¬ 
mon  goal  of  homeownership  and  commit  themselves  to 
share  in  the  work  that  will  make  that  goal  a  reality. 


The  History  of  Mutual  Self-Help 

The  mutual  self-help  housing  "sweat  equity"  concept  isn't 
mm  p  new.  Organized  mutual  self-help  housing 
with  a  permanent  source  of  financing  for 
participants  started  with  the  Quakers.  In 
the  early  1960s,  people  were  determined 
to  find  ways  to  bring  lasting  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  lives  of  rural  Americans.  They 
saw  the  opportunity  to  capture  the  energy  and  dreams  of 
the  rural  poor  and  bring  them  better  housing  and  better 
lives.  From  their  vision  grew  the  mutual  self-help  housing 
program. 


It's  a  tradition  for  rural  people  who,  despite  limited  finan¬ 
cial  resources,  had  the  determination  and  help  of  neighbors 
to  construct  the  barns,  homes,  and  schools  that  became 
America's  rural  communities.  Those  same  principles  remain 
the  basis  for  this  program  today. 


Building  Homes ,  Building  Communities 

The  self-help  concept  works 
because  people  strive  to  make 
a  better  life  for  themselves. 

Given  a  window  of  opportu¬ 
nity,  they  will  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  make  the 
dream  of  owning  a  home 
come  true.  The  mutual  self- 
help  housing  concept  builds 

more  than  just  homes;  friendships  develop  and  communities 
are  created.  This  is  what  sets  it  apart  from  other  housing 
efforts. 

The  Blackmon  family  —  Florida 

Billy  Blackmon  built  his  mutual  self-help  home  in  1986.  At 
the  time,  he  worked  for  someone  else 
and  only  " dreamed  about  owning 
a  house"  for  his  six  children.  The  mutu¬ 
al  self-help  housing  program  helped 
fulfill  that  dream. 

Today,  Blackmon  is  a  certified  electri¬ 
cian  and  a  community  leader.  He  credits 
the  program  with  helping  him  rise  from  a  $6-an-hour  wage 
earner  to  a  business  owner.  He  is  vice  president  of  the 
neighborhood  association,  helping  renovate  the  community 
center  and  installing  basketball  courts. 

The  Kimball  family  —  Maine 

Cindy  Kimball,  a  single  mother,  found 
much  more  than  shelter  through  the 
mutual  self-help  housing  program. 

Her  experience  led  to  a  new  set  of 
skills,  and  ultimately,  a  job  that  took 
her  off  welfare. 


Kimball  had  no  prior  construction  experience  when  she 
joined  the  program.  Her  main  concern  was  providing  a 
good  home  for  her  four  children.  The  family  lived  in  a 
small,  crowded  apartment  with  no  yard.  Through  mutual 
self-help  housing,  she  provided  a  better  home  for  her  fami¬ 
ly.  Today,  she  is  a  construction  supervisor  for  the  nonprofit 
organization  that  helped  her. 

The  Lopez  family  — 

California 

Rudy  and  Angie  Lopez  lived  from 
one  paycheck  to  the  next;  he  as  a 
cook,  she  as  a  waitress.  Owning  a 
home  seemed  out  of  reach  until 
they  qualified  for  the  mutual  self- 
help  housing  program.  Even  then,  they  had  to  overcome  the 
skepticism  of  community  planners  and  wait  several  years  to 
start  building. 

In  the  process,  they  built  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  After  completing  their  home,  Rudy  and 
Angie  Lopez  decided  to  open  their  own  business.  Now  they 
operate  a  Mexican  restaurant  in  Grover  Beach,  California. 

The  determination  and  responsibility  of  the  mutual  self- 
help  housing  groups  extend  to  their  neighborhoods  as  well. 
They  have  seen  in  concrete  ways  how  their  own  success  is 
bound  together  with  the  success  of  their  neighbors  and  the 
success  of  their  community.  That  lesson  is  not  easily  forgot¬ 
ten. 


Statistics 

For  the  first  31  years  (1971- 
2002): 

A  total  of  32,625  Section  523 
Mutual  Self-Help  homes 
were  built.  Prior  to  1971,  an 
additional  2,292  mutual  self- 
help  homes  were  built  by 
individuals  with  funding 
through  the  United  States 
Office  of  Equal  Opportunity 
and  other  agencies. 

The  average  mortgage  in 
1971  was  $10,178. 

The  average  mortgage  in 
2002  was  $85,540. 

Delinquency  rates  are 
typically  3.0  percent  lower  for 
mutual  self-help  families  than 
for  other  USDA  Rural 
Housing  Service  Section  502 
direct  loan  borrowers.  The 
Section  502  program  affords 
very-low-  and  low-income 
households  the  opportunity  to 
finance  their  homes  at  afford¬ 
able  rates. 

Since  1971,  the  Section  523 
Mutual  Self-Help  Program 
has  had  grantees  (nonprofit 
housing  developers) 
in  44  states  and  territories. 
Currently,  there  are  145 
grantees. 


Mutual  Self-Help  Housing  Program  in  Rural  America 


The  Legacy 

Every  mutual  self-help  home  has  a  story.  A  story  that  affects 
families  for  generations.  Each  story  adds  to  the  diversity 
and  strength  of  mutual  self-help  housing  programs  nation¬ 
wide.  These  homeowners  become  community  members  and 
leaders  in  business  and  politics  and  schools... they  have  bet¬ 
tered  their  lives  and  created  a  legacy  of  success  for  their 
families. 


Mutual  self-help  hous¬ 
ing  is  more  than  just 
building  houses.  It  stim¬ 
ulates  local  economies, 
establishes  credit,  and 
builds  new  skills,  self- 
confidence,  and  a  com¬ 
munity.  It's  about  pride 
and  having  a  place  to 
call  home. 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USD A)  prohibits  discrimination  in  all  its  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  age,  disability,  and 
where  applicable,  sex,  marital  status,  familial  status,  parental  status,  religion,  sexual 
orientation,  genetic  information,  political  beliefs,  reprisal,  or  because  all  or  a  part  of  an 
individual's  income  is  derived  from  any  public  assistance  program.  (Not  all  prohibit¬ 
ed  bases  apply  to  all  programs.)  Persons  with  disabilities  who  require  alternative 
means  for  communication  of  program  information  (Braille,  large  print,  audiotape, 
etc.)  should  contact  USDA's  TARGET  Center  at  (202)  720-2600  (voice  and  TDD). 

To  file  a  complaint  of  discrimination  write  to  USD  A,  Director,  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
1400  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20250-9410  or  call  (800)  795-3272 
(voice)  or  (202)  720-6382  (TDD).  USDA  is  an  equal  opportunity  provider  and  employ¬ 
er. 
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